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SERIOUS ADDRESS, &. 


Dar H, however circumſtanced the party, and at 
whatever age it makes its appearance, is notwithſtand- 
ing every alleviation from future hopes, the moſt awful 
ordeal human nature has to paſs through. The tyrant 

at this period has felt, with redoubled anguiſh, every 

wound he has given to the innocent and the helpleſs : 
the ſycophant has ſeen the abſurdity of his homage, 
and has exclaimed with Wolſey, © Had I but ſerved my 
« God with half the zeal I ſerv'd my king, he would 
not in mine age have left me!” the atheiſt has ceaſed 
to deny that ſupremacy which it was the buſineſs of his 
| life to ridicule, nay he has implored that aſſiſtance 
| N which 


„ 
which before he had the ignorance to contemn : the 
debauchee has declaimed againſt the viciouſneſs of 
his former companions, and ſought to perfect his own 
repentance, by urging the reformation of the moſt de- 
praved— The relentleſs have been the moſt forgiving, 
the cruel have been the moſt humane, and the proudeſt 
have evinced the moſt humility : here, however, there 
are ſatisfactory reaſons for the changes of ſentiment, of 
morals, and of manners. The conſcience, which in the 
moment of buſineſs, of tyranny, of diſſipation, and of 
voluptuouſneſs, has been inſenſible to the perpetual 
warnings which daily ſurround us, or has been callous 
to the ſufferings and wants of our fellow-creatures, 
from a momentary exemption from the ſufferings of 
humanity, feels, when. it is about to depart from this 
world, the bittereſt reflections. But on the contrary, 
how much does the profpe& brighten to our imagi- 
nation, when we ſee the good and the provident man 
ſtruggling in the hour of diſſolution! he is not ſenſible 
of a daſtard fear, but ever impreſſed with the beſt and 
moſt benevolent ſentiments, and ever influenced by the 
wiſeſt and moſt rational conception of a Superior Being; 


and, - 


C31 
and, though he is much engaged with reſpect to the 
change and place of his exiſtence, yet, having the moſt 
perfect ſenſe of omniſcient humanity, he is happy in 
the proſpect of an unrivalled and interminate reward. 
There are ſome, I know, zealous advocates for the be- 
lief of annihilation ; but this is the ſubtle- comfort. of 
the infamous and depraved, Others—atheiſts, ſay, why 
do you argue upon the exiſtence of a Deity, when the 
good man has as great a defire for the continuance of 
his terreſtrial abode, and when the termination ap- 
proaches, is equally ſolicitous for a prolongation, as the 
| moſt hardened ſinner. However ready I may be to 
acknowledge the juſtneſs of the mere verbal aſſertion, 
the cauſe, beyond diſputation, is very different. 'The 
ſolicitude of the one ariſes from the fear, the horror of 
a judgment, the juſtneſs of which he cannot diſtruſt, 
the ſeverity of which will never terminate and this is 
what I call a coward fear, produced by apprehenſions 
the moſt alarming, from a ſeries of infamous and-infer- 
nal living. Now mark, how different a picture! The 
virtuous have no forebodings relative to the mercy 
of God, but an awful love and gratification ariſing from 

B a know- 
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a knowledge of his goodnefs and extenſive power; and 
ſenſible of the infirmities of humanity, he doubts his 
own worthineſs :— but truſt me, he that has the moſt 
humble conception of his own actions, and yet thoſe 

actions approach neareſt of all others to the Godhead, 
| actually graſps the kingdom of everlaſting life : he feels 
for himſelf, yet feels more for ſociety at large ; he ſees 
the depravity of his fellow probationers, but not like 
the Phariſee, exults upon his own excellence—he 1mpor- 
tunes for divine mercy on their ſins, and at the time he 
endeavours to extenuate their faults, undeſignedly 
makes his own perfections the more glaring. Among 
the truly virtuous fufferers, I conſider an illuſtrious Per- 
ſonage, lately ſtruggling with the pangs of an approach- 
ing diflolution ; but however gratified I may be with 
the idea that his life is ſaved, * a ſtill more mortifying 
_ conſideration than death itſelf intrudes, upon my mind. 
We have been bleſſed with a monarch, who by an unex- 


ampled pattern of domeſtic happineſs and paternal. re- 


It appears, fince this was written, that it is impoffible his Majeſty 
can continue Jong an inhabitant of this world, 


gard,, 
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gard, has reared a large family, with the deepeſt ſenſe of 
religion and morality, and given us the moſt exalted 
conception of his own worthineſs. In another light, 
we have viewed him the ruler of a powerful and re- 
ſpectable people; he has with juſtice tempered real 
humanity, he has not been the ſlave of his own feelings; 
but where hardened infamy awaited its doom, little 
hope was to be expected. His Miniſters, though not 
always fortunate, have always been influenced by the 
higheſt ſenſe of the kingdom's importance, and have 
been men of undeniable abilities. Of the preſent people 
in power, we may truly diſcern an inextinguiſhable de- 

fire for the public welfare, which has been crowned, af- 
ter but a ſhort-livd power, with the moſt ample fucceſs; 
we could behold with pleaſure plenitude in our coffers, 
and abundance in our reſources ; we could ſurvey Eu- 
rope with a pleaſing eye and grateful heart, when tumult 
and diſorder devaſtates the countries of our neighbours: 

and yet, though we are at preſent exempted from 
theſe hoſtile ſcenes, our tranquillity may be ſhort ; but 
our proſpects of a glorious and ſucceſsful conteſt were 
great. But alas! how uncertain, how futile are the 


hopes 
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hopes of this world ! at the moment we conceived every 
thing within our graſp, when our happineſs we thought 
was nearly completed, when there was every proſpect 
of a reduction of our national burthen, when we con- 
ſidered ourſelves about to retrieve our loſt credit and 
formidableneſs in the ſcale of empire, and all nearly ac- 
compliſhed by a Miniſtry the choice of the King and 
People, poſſeſſed of the confidence of both—our Mo- 
narch is diſpoſſeſſed of his reaſon !—awful, tremendous, 
melancholy conſideration !—the very idea of which a 
little time paſt would have © freezed the blood, and 
, harrowed up the ſoul!” then how much more are 
we to expect from the reality! No comfort preſents it- 
ſelf, no alleviation of our diſtreſs is at hand ! we have 
an unbeaten track before us, without a glimmering 
lamp or tottering guide to lead the way! deſpondence, 
almoſt deſpair, naturally ariſes from our ſituation ; we 
are deprived in the firſt ſenſe of the aſſiſtance of a King | 
to unſhackle the fetters, faſt bound fetters of govern- 

ment, without a proſpect of a ſucceſſor; in fact a per- 
fect vacuum preſents itſelf to our view: from his ſitua- 


tion, buſineſs is Ropped ; form cannot be conformed 


with, 


( 

with, reaſon cannot be complied with, juſtice cannot 

be adminiſtered, ſupplies cannot be procured, foreign 

correſpondence cannot be preſerved; no one attribute 
or indiſpenſible duty of government can be e or 
accompliſhed. 

I conceive from the character and conduct of the 
preſent Adminiſtration, from the indiſputable, nay con- 
vineing proof of their deſire to promote the happineſs 
of the nation, by unwearied application and uncommon 
ſolicitude for the augmentation of our commerce and 
conſequent reſources, the people may, with the fulleſt 
- aſſurance of their integrity, reſign the adjuſtment of 
this lamentable cataſtrophe, to the wiſdom of his 
M ajeſty's once counſellors. 5 
. Here a fond hope; I am fully perſuaded, wi; enter 
the breaſts of my fellow-countrymen, for it is the lot 
of human nature to conceive that moſt probable, which 
we moſt wiſh for, I mean the proſpe& of our Sovereign 
recovering the uſe of his faculties; but believe me tis 
a mere deluſion, a fond, though, alas! an hopeleſs hope! 
Sir G. Baker does not give an atom of probability of 
this event ever coming to paſs; the other phyſicians, 
e | Dr. 


0 
Dr. Warren, Reynholds, Heberden, &c. concur in the 
ſame opinion: how idle then are thoſe hopes, how faite 
it is to give way to the moſt flattering proſpects, with- 
out a foundation, or even ſhadow of their ever being 
realized. tif 
A queſtion here ſtarts, of a very aieng com- 
plexion, In whoſe hands is the legal power to be lodged? 
Had the King died, in the Prince of Wales's, would 
have been the anſwer ; but as that, unfortunately I may 
ſay, is not the cafe, and as there is little 1 probability 
of its ſpeedily happening, a Regency of ſome kind muſt 
be adopted. An act of parliament is in force, ſapply- 
ing the place of a minor heir, or of the King's abſence, 
by an inveſtiture of kingly power in three or four of 
the great officers of ſtate: the Lord Chancellor and 
Atchbiſhop of Canterbury, Preſident of the Council for 
the time being, &c. but a caſe ſimilar to the preſent 
is without precedent; and as to the paſſing an act for 
the inveſtiture of the office in another perſon or per- 
ſons, ſuppoſing it paſles through Lords and Commons, 
by the conſtitution of this country it cannot be valid 
without the royal affent; here then reſts the difficulty. 
If 
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If procured, it is not legal, conſequently not binding, 
from the inability of his Majeſty to form any judg- 
ment of the propriety of the meaſure; or if he was 
able, no ſuch meaſure would be neceſſary. Here then 
am I alarmed for the ſafety of the conſtitution, 
miſchief moſt probably enſuing from whatever courſe 
is followed. We have no precedent for ſo great 
an encroach of power as muſt be neceflary to eſtabliſh 
any ſupreme authority, and to act without precedent 
may be a very dangerous ſtretch of the power o the 
Lords and Commons i» future. 

An inſtance has recently occurred abroad, relative 
to the inability of the king of Denmark, where his 
power has been veſted in commiſſioners, and ſigned by 
himſelf, from a conſciouſneſs of his want of the intel- 
les neceſſary to governing; here is a voluntary act 
of his own, when enabled to judge of the propriety of 
his conduct. The caſe of our Monarch i is actual inſa- 
nity, without a glimmer of reaſon to influence himſelf 
or his ſubjects with propriety : moreover the govern- 
ment of this country and that of Denmark varies ma- 
terially, nor _— we, ſuppoſing them actually the 


fame, | 


' 
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ſame, and the caſe the ſame, to conſider it as a pre- 


cedent for our conduct. 

| Laying aſide, however, the illegality of the moſt 
cautious and wiſeſt proceedings; ſuppoſing a bill or 
act paſtes both Houſes, and ſuppoſe it is conſidered by 
the people as a law, from the eſteem Adminiſtration 1s 
in, when in truth and in fact it is invalid, conſequently 
no law, i in whoſe perſon or perſons i is the Regency to be 
inveſted? If in the Prince of Wales, from his ſituation 
as firſt or the- more honourable Regent, the Dukes 
of Glouceſter and Cumberland, from the relationſhip. 
they bear to the crown, and the great officers of ſtate 
before enumerated ; it of courſe will deprive the Prince 
of that power, which from his age and ſituation he has 
every right to expect. If his father had died, he would 
have been immediately inveſted with the government; 


and in a fituation which is ſimilar to annihilation in 


that reſpect, where or what can be the objection? If 


they have no farther curb upon his conduct, when 


King, than that which is conſiſtent with their duty and 


ſituation, why ſeek to ſhackle him when his ſituation 
is ſimilar? 
3 


(E 

The Prince is in the ſeven-and-twentieth year of his 
age, if he was not of age, other Regents conjoined 
with him, would be not only proper but neceſſary; 
upon what pretence or conſideration they are eſteemed 
neceſſary now, when they would not have been thought 
of, had his father died, appears to me inexplicable. 

The Prince, I am ready to acknowledge, had once 
many follies, but now they are infinitely fewer, and 
very few vices. He has been influenced by that which 
few young men can withſtand, who are born to afflu- 
ence and to honours, the love of pleaſure; how much 
more then is he to be excuſed, when the opportunities 


to gratify his paſſions have been ſo numerous, and when 


health has heated and added to their violence, when 
reſources have been inexhauſtible, and when ſituation 


has been unrivalled ; inſtead then of our wondering 
at the ungovernableneſs of nature, ſurprize would 
be more conſonant with reaſon; had he done 
otherwiſe. = 
Do not, I beſeech you, conſider me as the hired or 
ſplenetic panygeriſt, influenced by no other motive than 
gain, or comparative revenge; do not conſider me as 


D ready 
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( 14 ) 
ready to wipe away every vice, or even fault, without 


firſt judging of the motive, and then of the action, and 
laſtly of the conſequence ; I conceive I am not ſo daſ- 


tard a being, ſo unworthy of public confidence and 


regard. 'The Prince, for the firſt three or four years 
after he was his own maſter, led to his family and to 
his friends a diſtreſſing life of debauchery, the dupe 
of the moſt thoughtleſs, and the companion of the 
molt abandoned; yet at the time he was moſt to be de- 
teſted, benevolence and affability evinced to the public, 
that he was enſlaved by the paſſions, that he was of- 
tener duped than the duper, and that he was no man's 
enemy but his own. 'Time, at length, has taught him 


to abandon what he never admired, to ſeek pleaſure, 
which before not want of taſte deprived him of, but 


ignorance of their gratification excluded from. He was 
then flattered, courted by his companions, eſteemed a 
demi-god; he has now ſeen the drift of their inten- 
tions, and with a becoming fortitude, quitted their 
company for ever. 

It is well known that the Prince has evinced a ſtrong 
partiality for the Oppolition; I alſo revere their virtues, 
WE x and 


% 
and admire their abilities, yet cannot help thinking 
that a change of adminiſtration, in conſequence of the 
Prince being Regent, would be a moſt unfortunate 
and deſtructive meaſure to the country. It is true 
beyond diſputation, that we have thrived uncommonly | 
within theſe few years; our commerce, our reſpecta- 
bility, has increaſed wonderfully, in fact, from being an 
oppreſſed, ſinking ſtate, we are again riſing to honour 
and to affluence ; how great then muſt be the evil, the 
neceſſary evil attending a change of Miniſters! In the 
firſt place, an enormous expenditure of the public mo- 
ney to aſſemble a parliament compatible with the mea- 
lures of the men then in power, at leaſt one million, 
notwithſtanding the further charges upon innumerable 
petty appointments, regulations, &c. &c. inevitably fol- 
lowing ſo great a revolution. Let the Prince only then 
conſider the injurious conſequences ariſing from the 
adoption of a plan, which, however conſonant to his 
own inclinations, ought to be conſidered, and the alloy 
balanced againſt the advantages, if any, before it 1s 
adopted. Mr. Fox is well known through Europe, to 
be an able financier, a great orator, and of wonderful 


penetration ; he muſt, and 1s conſidered by every per- 


ſon, 
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ſon, one of the greateſt men that ever exiſted; he has 
warmth and fire of imagination, conjoined with the moſt 
wonderful ſagacity and penetration, and in his India 
Bill, though perhaps he attempted too great a ſtretch 
of miniſterial power, he was ſtriking at the very root 
of our evils in that quarter of the globe. In his 
coalition with Lord North, wherein I well know he has 
offended the common people of this country, he pur- 
ſued the wiſeſt, though perhaps not the moſt patriotic 
alternative. Another great man in the ſame. party 
alſo occurs to my mind, I mean Mr. Sheridan; whoſe 
abilities, like a comet, have blazed upon the world, 
and illumined the hemiſphere. His oratory, though 
not ſo immediately concluſive as Mr. Fox's, evinces a 
ſurprizing knowledge of the paſſions and the foibles of 
mankind. He has edified by example and experience; 
and though his conception is not ſo rapid or ſo ſublime, 
his knowledge of the human heart is evidently greater; 
his wit and his ſatire are glaring and pointed, and what 
he is deficient in argument, or in the knowledge of his 
ſubject, he makes apparently ample amends for by the 
fire of his imaginatzon. Conſidering Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Sheridan as the two principal men in Oppoſition ; in 


* 
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my opinion, the former was born to govern and adviſe, 
the latter to ſupport and to ſecond his arguments. Mr. 
Burke's abilities are of a very different caſt ; he was ne- 
ver formed for a ſtateſman ; but in diſcloſing a moſt 
exuberant fancy in any other department of life, he 
would have ſtood on the pinnacle of perfection, without 
a competitor: as a poet, he would have demanded the 
applauſes of the world; he would have viewed a dif- 
cerning country gratified and edified by his labours, and 
without ever meddling in the vortices of public employ- 
ment, have ſeen himſelf the rival of a Virgil, an Horace, 
or a Theocritus. We 
However high an idea I have of the two patriotic 
leaders of Oppoſition, Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan, I do 
not conceive one ſingle advantage would ariſe from a 
change of men and meaſures; nor do I think Mr. Pitt 
falls ſhort in the leaſt of Mr. Fox as a financier. If 
however he does, the Prince ought to conſider the glar- 
ing diſadvantages that will ariſe from a change of Mi- 
niſters ; he ought to recolle& that the preſent have the 
confidence of the people, that they have an evident 
majority in the Commons, and that to turn them out 
of office at this critical moment, when all Europe nearly 
E 0 
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is engaged in direful wars, may prove a ſource of the 
greateſt ills this country ever experienced. 

It is the duty as well as the intereſt of the Prince to 
court popularity, to conſider that he is now but enter- 
ing into public life; for before this period he was as 
free from the corroding cares of government as any 
man breathing; and before he attempts any innova- 
tions, or changes upon the preſent Adminiſtration, he 
ought to poſſeſs the thorough affection and popularity 
of the country, and he ought to be familia with pub- 
lic life, and have ſeen the abſurdities, inconſiſtencies, or 
errors of one ſet of men, before he adopts the meaſures 
of another; and theſe it is impoſſible he ſhould have 
diſcovered before he is acquainted with the labyrinths of 
public or official employment. 

I have ſaid ſo much reſpecting the Prince's Farmer 
conduct, becauſe I conſider the adoption of a Regency 
the only reſource of Adminiſtration. A very eminent bar- 
riſter has given it as his decided opinion, that the Prince 
only can poſſeſs the appointment, conſidering the King 
as in reality dead to civil employment; and as Parlia. 
ment have not provided for ſuch a circumſtance, an ar- 
bitrary ſtretch of the power of the Lords and Commons 

aſſembled 


En 
aſſembled in council muſt inevitably enſue, and the 
Prince be nominated Regent, poſſeſſing every regal ho- 
nour, the crown excepted. 1 

Conſidering the adoption of this meaſure the only 
popular reſource of the Privy Council (for if the Re- 
gency was compoſed of ſeveral members, diſputes, ini- 
micities, & c. muſt inevitably enſue between the Prince 
and his coadjutors), it is earneſtly recommended to the 
Prince, if he either regards popular applauſe, or ſucceſs 
in his meaſures, to keep upon the beſt terms with the 
men now in power; to reſign all the petty gratifica- 
tions of revenge and private pique, and to conſider 
himſelf as bound to the Public by the ſtrongeſt ties, 
honour, affection, and intereſt, to promote the good 
and the proſperity of his country ; and the moſt appa- 
rent mode of | realizing his ſolicitudes will be by an un 
alterable change in the preſent economical, yet vigo- 
rous meaſures. 14 ; 

To the Public in a body, I think a few words will 
not be unopportune or unneceſſary. A very material 
change will moſt probably take place in the head of the 
conſtitution at this moment. We have ſeen a Monarch 


of the moſt exemplary virtue, of the moſt humane dif- 
poſition 


vw 
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poſition, and poſſeſſed of the greateſt regard for his 


ſubjects; after an unfortunate war, we are once more 
riſing to affluence and to power; for theſe enviable 
bleſſings we muſt conſider ourſelves ab origine indebted 
to our Sovercign's wiſe alteration in his ſervants, and 
conſequent meaſures. To purſue theſe advantages to 
perfection, we ought to rely with the moſt implicit faith 
on the actions of his ſucceſſors, we ought to conſider the 
Prince of Wales as the primum mobile of our ſupport, 
we ought in toto to ſecond, as far as in our power lies, 
the actions of himſelf and his ſervants; by a ready and 
plentiful pecuniary ſupply, we ſhould enable him, 
ſhould a war be unavoidable, which I think muſt prove 
the caſe very ſpeedily, to purſue it with vigour and con- 
ſequent ſucceſs : it is true, we are already very heavily 
laden, but a very ſmall addition to the load may, under 
an Adminiſtration of ability, and under Commanders 
of reſolution, be a prelude to a long and advantageous 
Peace. 


46 


TO THE QUEEN. 


How melancholy, how hard an undertaking to 
afford conſolation to the afflicted ! it is a labour too 
often beyond the power of man to accompliſh, it re- 
quires an heart of the pureſt compoſition; the ſoul that 
endeavours to cheer without ſympathizing, only adds 
fuel to the flame, for without attempting to eradicate 
the diſorder, mere ſuperficial comfort rather irritates. 
than compoſes. Your Majeſty will too awfully feel 
what muſt too inevitably happen; and poor is the con- | 
ſolation that can be afforded, without a religious foun- 
dation. Situation, health of body, and fortune, are not 
alone ſufficient to inſure happineſs, a ſtill ſtronger, a 
{till more forcible gratification is neceſſary, © Health 
of mind. For an uninterrupted ſeries of years, you have 
enjoyed the four requiſites for happineſs without alloy: 
it is too much for humanity to expect what is not 
human, it is too ample a portion of this world's 
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bounty to laſt. You muſt now, with reſolution and 


with patience, meet the awful decree of Providence ; 


and there are few, very few mortals who are exempted 
from worldly trial. It is not rank, it is not honour, it 
is not affluence, that will avert the omnipotent arm; 
it 1s not revenge, 1t 1s not puniſhment: but it 1s trial of 
our worthineſs for immortal happineſs that governs his 
actions. Thus did the Patriarch Abraham ſecure manifold 
bleſſings to himſelf and to his poſterity; and thus did our 
Saviour evince his own excellence, by dying for our fins. 
There are ſome men, who from nature are invulnerable 
to misfortune; this often proceeds from a callous and in- 
ſenſible conſtitution; and when procured by a reliance 
on God and on his mercies, is much eaſier to admire 
than to imitate. 'Though I conſider your Majeſty as 
one of the worthieſt women that ever exiſted, though I 
have ſeen with delight and ſatisfaction, a numerous off- 
ſpring, brought up by your and your Conſort's pre- 
cepts and examples, with the utmoſt regard to mo- 
rality and religion: I do not eſteem you ſo inſenſible, 


or ſo callous to human perfection, as to experience ſo 


great deprivation, without feeling all the horrors incident 


to 


to your nature. But for however thort a period probabi- 
lity may conſider his cxiſtence, his diſſolution is now 
rather to be deſired than to be lamented; and when the 
awful period of ſeparation arrives, it is even your 
Majeſty's duty to meet it with fortitude! A pro- 
geny, not all arrived at years of diſcretion, demand 
it — you will be left their only comforter, their only 
| guide. Inſtruction in the great duties of brotherly love, 
morality, and religion, from ſo near, ſo unparalleled a 
relative, from a heart ſo immerged in good works, will 
touch with double poignancy, and ſucceed with re- 
doubled effect. Though your loſs will be the loſs of 

the nation, yet public when placed in competition with 
private regard, may be conſidered in the ſame propor- 
tion as the light emitted from a fixed ſtar, to that of 
the ſun. Yet, notwithſtanding this compariſon, we 
ſhall feel ſenſibly and acutely; what a deluge of 
ſorrow may we then juſtly and truly conclude will be 
your Majeſty's lot ! 'Then again confider comparatively 
your ſorrows with thoſe of your indigent ſubjects in the 
ſame ſituation, and mark to yourſelf how infinitely 


more bleſſed you are :— here is extended a fine field 
| for 


. 


for gratitude and philoſophy here you may ponder 
upon other people's woes, and lighten your own by 
lightening theirs—here you may conſider how infi- 
nitely more kind Providence has evinced himſelf toward 
you than to millions of your fellow-probationers; and 
here you will find a wonderful, inexhauſtible ſource of 
comfort and happineſs. 
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